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Editorial 


OTHERS shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what we begin, 

And all we fatl of, win. 


What matter, we or they? 
Ours or another’s day? 

So the right word be said 
And life be sweeter made! 


Ring bells in unreared steeples, 
The joy of unborn peoples! 
Sound trumpets, far-off blown, 
Your triumph ts our own. 


— Whittier. 
—~_> > 


WE would call the attention of all our read- 
ers who are interested in the great problem 
of personality to Dr. Lackersteen’s able re- 
view of Prof. Ribot’s fascinating monograph 
upon that subject, which appears in another 
column of this issue. 

—~+ 0 

WE call the attention of those who are 
charitably inclined to the generous offer of 
Mr. Underwood (set forth in our corres- 
pondence column) to give the use of his 
house at Waukegan for the benefit of the 
fresh airfund. In the absence of the editor 
in chief, to whom the letter was addressed, 
the assistant editor publishes it at once, in 
order that it may meet the eyes of those 
who may be in a position to act upon it, and 
that suggestions may be made as to what 
can be done in the premises. 

—~ 0 

THE following words from our contempo- 

tary, Zhe Methodist Recorder, are particu- 
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larly timely now that the worst features of 
the labor disturbance seem to have come to 
an end: 


It must be borne in mind, when peace and order are re- 
stored, that the trouble is not remedied simply by the sup- 
pression of disorder. The widely extended unrest, of 
which this present trouble is only a symptom, is not de- 
stroyed when riotous out breaksare subdued. The cause of 
It is folly to 
think that the discontent that has led to this trouble can be 


allayed by the presence of the military. 


the difficulty is deeper than the surface. 


There are con- 
ditions existing that must be removed before permanent 
relief can be found. It will be wisdom for intelligent and 
philanthropic men to bend their energies to study these con- 
ditions, .. The discontented deserve sympathetic considera- 
tion. The danger of lawlessness would largely be over if 
workingmen could be made to believe that society gener- 


ally was anxious to see that justice was done them. 
+> 
THE Recorder's are the wisest and most dis- 
criminating comments on the strike that we 
have come across in the religious press. 
Among other things it says: 


We do not condemn the great railway strike because it 
was a sympathetic strike. Much has been said in the past 
few days in condemnation of this strike because the strikers 
had no grievance of their own, but had struck on account 
of the wrongs of their fellows, If there is any redeeming 
feature about this strike, it is that it is sympathetic; that it 
is achivalrous, although pig-headed and futile, attempt to 
relieve the conditions of others. It is a blind and cruel 
testimony to the fact that the principle of the brotherhood 
of men is vaguely asserting itself in the minds and hearts of 
workingmen. Weconfess we are astonished at the utter- 
ances of some papers, even religious papers, the supposed 
exponents of the principles of the lowly Nazarene, that bit- 
terly arraign the strikers because it was not their grievance 
for which they struck. If the strike is right at all asa re- 
dress for grievances by the aggrieved, it is equally justifiable 
on the part of those who sympathize with them, provided 
that it corrects the injury without inflicting a greater injury 
on others. But right here is the weak point. The strike 
is wrong per se. It fails to accomplish the purpose for 
which it is designed, and it inflicts its greatest injuries upon 
those who areinnocent, It isablind and senseless display 
of rage and stupidity, producing vast destructive results, 
without compensating gains in other directions. 


. —-- 

TueE National Union for Practical Progress, 
with its numerous local unions, of which Mrs. 
Ware wrote in our last issue, is engaged in 
a noble work. Zhe Arena for July is quite 
full of it. In addition to the eight pages 
which it devotes each month to an outline of 
its work and to its constitution, official an- 
nouncements, officers, lecturers, branches, 
etc., there appears an article on “City Union 
for Practical Progress,”’ by Prof. Thomas E. 
Will, andasymposium on ‘Public Parks 
and Playgrounds’”’ (the subject chosen for 
special agitation by the Union during the 
present month for August), by Prof. Will, 
Mr. Henry L. White and Rev. Walter Vroo- 
man, this symposium being completed by a 
bibliography of the subject prepared by Prof. 
Will. Among other means of pressing on 
the reforms for which the Union works, it 
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asks ministers to give one Sunday (prefera- 
bly the second) in each month to a sermon 
on the subject chosen by the Union for agita- 
tion. The subject for August is Prison Re- 
form; for September, Municipal Reform; for 
October, the Problem of the Unemployed; 
and for November, the Best Methods for 
Combating Political Corruption. We trust 
that Unity readers will bear these sub- 
jects in mind, and try at least to strike one 
blow for the cause proposed during the 
appointed months. Bibliographies on the 
several subjects may be obtained by addres- 
sing Rev. H. C. Vrooman, the secretary of 
the national executive committee, at Room 
17, Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. There 
are already fifty local unions located in 
twenty-one of the United States, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in Canada. Among 
the larger cities, New York, Baltimore, San 
Francisco, Cincinnati, Boston and Washing- 
ton are represented. We hope that Chi- 
cago will soon be. 


———_——=»>—-—__ 


A Poet-Preacher. 


These companion volumes* are a worthy 
and deserved memorial of this poet-preacher 
and teacher of essential religion. In both 
the editor has done his work with excellent 
judgment and taste. He was well qualified 
for this service by intellectual sympathies 
and by intimate acquaintance with that freer 
movement of religious thought in which Mr. 
Longfellow found his place and in which his 
varied ministry has borne a valued and effi- 
cient, though seemingly quiet, part. Mr. 
Longfellow’s life does not furnish material 
for outward biography. There are no strik- 
ing events to chronicle. His temperament 
disqualified him for aggressive leadership. 
He had little love for organization, nogenius 
for it. He could not work in harness. After 
leaving the Divinity Schooi, at the age 
of twenty-seven, he writes to his class- 
mate and life-long friend afterward, Sam- 
uel Johnson: ‘‘Some people seem to have 
an intense desire to meet certain wants of the 
community, the age; my sphere I feel 
will be to meet the wants of individuals.” 
But as a record of an inner life, of a pure 
heart and free mind, of a soul devout and 
Sincere and sensitive to truth and beauty, 
whether in the natural world or the sphere 


*SAMUEL LONGFELLOW: MEMOIR AND LETTERS. Ed- 
ited by Joseph May, minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin and Company. Cloth, gilt top, 12 mo; $1.50. 

SAMUEL LONGFELLOW: ESSAYS AND SERMONS. Edited 
by Joseph May, minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. Cloth, gilt top, 12 mo; $1.50, | 
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of human character and conduct, this life 
furnishes material to interest and profit by; 
and the editor with becoming modesty and 


judgment has let it, in large measure, 
tell its own story. The volume of ‘‘Memoir 
and Letters’ has also an interest for 


the lights it incidentally throws upon the 
inner history of the Unitarian movement 
in this country, the issues of thought that 
have marked that movement, and some 
of the men who have taken prominent part 
therein. On several pages ofthis letter-told 
memoir one is reminded that the problems 
and so-called ‘‘issues’’ of today are only the 
old ones, for the most part, re-appearing in 
new guise. It is the application of the same 
vital and enduring principle to new calls and 
occasions, in almost every case. [or exam. 
ple,in his middle year at the Divinity School 
(1845), Longfellow writes to his friend, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale: 


I have actually got through my letter without mentioning 
THeoporke. You have heard from Boston, I suppose, how 
they are stewing about him, with Clarke-exchanges and 
Sargent-resignations and Church-of-Disciples-secessions 
and Christian World and Xegtster scoldings. Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind, but I am afraid 
the Unitarians are going to be false to their great principle 
and the ground they have taken and been preaching ever 
since the Unitarian controversy. 

This sounds very familiar to some of us, 
and of equal prophetic burden still, mu/atis 
mutandis, in view of the relations growing out 
of the action of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference at Cincinnati in 1886, and yet con. 
tinued in the official policy of the American 
Unitarian Association toward the Conference. 
The passage may be counted as_ inspired 
scripture, judged bythe test, ‘‘profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction inrighteousness.’’ But a year later, 
after hearing Parker preach an anti-slavery 
discourse, Longfellow writes to his friend 
Johnson: ‘‘There was a good deal cf irony, 
some sarcasm, and a hit at the Boston Asso- 
ciation of Ministers. 
like that man. 


itual kin.”’ 


Sam, I cannot quite 
I feel that we are not of spir- 
And this is alsoa sideligkt upon 
an old-time controversy, and has its sug- 
gestion and lesson. It helps to juster and 
kindlier judgment in the perspective of his- 
tory as we realize thatin the controversies of 
thought and action—on which progress seems 
to be conditioned—the spirit and temper are 
potent factors on either side, as well as what 
is found to bethe sifted truthor error at last. 
There is a good deal of human nature in 
every man. 

The leading outward facts of Mr. Longfel- 
low’s life are briefly told. He was born in 
Portland, Me., June 18, 1819. After gradu- 
ation at Harvard College he spenta year as 
private teacher at Elk Ridge, near Baltimore. 
The two following years he was at Cam- 
bridge, and entered the Divinity School in 
1842. His course there was interrupted by 
one year at Fayal, whither he went for his 
health, which seems never to have been 
very robust. Among those in the school at 
the same time were O. B, Frothingham, T. 
W. Higginson, Samuel Johnson, Joseph H. 
Allen, and others since well known. On his 
graduation in 1846, he preached in various 
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pulpits, declining a call to West Cambridge, 
and was ordained as minister of the Unita- 
rian church in Fall River, Mass., Feb. 16, 
1848. John Weiss, then of New Bedford, 
preached the sermon. From 1853 to 1860 
Mr. Longfellow was minister of the Second 
Unitarian Society in Brooklyn, N. Y. (Mr. 
Chadwick’s). In 1867 he was in charge of 
the Twenty-eighth Society in Boston (The- 
odore Parker’s), relinquishing it the next 
year. In 1877 he became minister of the 
Unitarian Society in Germantown, Pa. Up. 
on the death of his brother, Henry W., in 
1882, he resigned his pastorate and went to 
Cambridge again, where he employed him- 
self in writing that brother’s life. Mr. Long- 
fellow also edited an admirable memorial 
volume of his intimate friend, Samuel John- 
son, for many years minister of the Inde- 
pendent church in Lynn, Mass. He was, 
from time to time, a contributor to period- 
ical literature, especially to that excellent 
magazine of free religious thought, ‘‘The 
Radical,” edited by Sidney H. Morse for so 
many years. The four essays in the above 
volume are reprinted from that magazine. 
That on ‘‘The Unity and Universality of the 
Religious Ideas’’ is a fit companion to Hig- 
ginson’s ‘‘Sympathy of Religions’’ and shows 
the breadth of the writer’s view as well as 
the depth and sureness of his faith. The 
sermons all speak the personal religion of 
the preacher and awaken response, less by 
formal argument than by the felt contact of 
a believing soul. Huis was a childlike soul. 
He loved children. He loved flowers, music, 
beauty, art, nature, He was sensitive to his 
surroundings. He had an esthetic nature, 
which culture had increased in him. But he 
was simple in his manner and dress, self-for- 
getful and without pretense. He was a lay 
priest, a poet and preacher of Religion. 

But Mr. Longfellow’s best service to the 
churches has been in his contribution to our 
hymnology. While yet in the Divinity 
School he and his friend Samuel Johnson 
were at work upon an improved hymnal. 
Subsequently their book, having been re- 
ceived with considerable favor, was revised, 
and appeared as ‘‘Hymns of the Spirit,’ 
since so well known. In 1876 he edited a 
new collection, with music, ‘‘for the con- 
gregation and the home.”’ He used great 
freedom in alteration, both on literary and 
doctrinal grounds, apparently; too great, we 
should say. His own hymns are among our 
best. They will keep his name in memory 
in more and morechurches through the com- 


ing years. ae See 
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Shrinking Delicacy. 


Some of the women of New York, having be- 
come alarmed lest they shall be forced to vote 
in the near future, are vigorously remon- 
strating, and rushing into the publicity they 
so much dread, in setting forth the reasons 
for their unwillingness to be dragged into 
having anything to do with sucha ‘‘horrid”’ 
thing as government. And if anything could 
convince the country that it would be dan- 
gerous and deplorable to allow them to vote, 
their utterances on this subject would surely 
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be that thing, With an intelligence qualifica- 
tion for voters, however low, it scarcely 
seems possible that they could pass the test; 
and my own decided bias in favor of an in- 
telligence qualification has been very greatly 
strengthened by reading their long drawn- 
out effusions. Who would want a woman to 
be allowed to vote, who could say, as does 
one ofthem: ‘‘Had I a vote, 
bought and sold, I fear.’’ This is a revela- 
tion to make to a waiting world, surely, by a 
leading society woman of New York, with 
literary aspirations. It makes a woman 
cower with shame to read the unblushing 
admission, and to praysincerely for that rea] 
womanly reticence, and shrinking from noto- 
riety, of which these remonstrants make such 
a shameless travesty. And to think for an 
instant that the delicacy of such a woman 
would be outraged by the mere act of voting, 
is sO preposterous as to: be infinitely amus- 
ing. Torubthe bloom from such a peach 
as that, would certainly be sad; to drag her 
shrinking modesty before a coarse and com- 
mon world, unpardonable. Such an ethereal 
soul should certainly be guarded from even 
the ordinary temptations of life, to say noth- 
ing of the political dangers which attend 
those who bribe or are bribed. Such souls- 
‘stoo bright and good 
lor human nature’s daily food’’— 

should surely be kept in the utmost seclu 
sion compatible with safety—and especially 
prevented from exposing themselves in the 
newspapers. 

The next most important reason why 
this remonstrant does not wish to vote, is, 
that she fears 


that women would get 
their bonnets knocked to one side, and 
women cannot afford to be grotesque. The 


next, that ‘‘women cannot understand the 
sugar trust;”’ and the next, that ‘‘they will 
eavesdrop.”’ 

The matter of the bonnet is certainly ser- 
ious. The bonnet covers the brains, and if 
the very small bonnet of the present time 
should be rudely pushed from the brains of 
a remonstrant, and those brains overheated, 
who knows what dire consequences might 
follow? If they can spin out reasons for 
not voting like those quoted— to the extent 
of four columns now—with their brains ina 
normal condition, what may they not do i 
their brains foment through heat? 

As for their inability to understand the 
sugar trust,.we are forced to take their word 
for it—but object to the conclusion they draw 
that other women are necessarily subject to 
their limitations. In the matter of eaves- 
dropping also, they may know their own weak- 
ness, but should not draw sweeping conclu- 
sions from it in regard to women in general. 
Altogether the remonstrants are unique. 
They are quaint. They are delicious. They 
are a comedy—human, not divine. 

H., T. G. 


ee 


Young Medical Practitioner: ‘I can truth- 
fully say that I never lost but one patient.” 
Dr. Longyeers (grimly): ‘‘What have you 
been doing for a living since he died?’’— 
Chicago Record. 
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The Camp of Famine. 


In the dark and dismal streets 
Where are heard the clanging cries 
Which the clamorous hosts repeat 
As they walk with tottering feet, 
The camp of Famine lies, 

From this lair, dim and austere, 
Stalk abroad the famished horde 
Whose low menaces we hear 

With a creeping dread and fear, 

As they blaspheme Christ the Lord, 


Ominous the words they say, 
Threats of rapine and of wrong, 
Words of haunting, words that stay, 
And in memory burn alway, 
Searing as we move along. 

Justice is their rallying cry, 

Right to live as men should live; 
And it pierces to the sky, 

That voice so shrillgso high, 

Where the hosts of famine strive. 


Fierce and furious is the shout 
From the angered alien throng, 
And we cannot shut it out 

Though we build a wall about, 
Though we threaten loud and long. 
Justice is « cry that sull, 

As in days that now are past, 
Every listening ear must thrill, 
Even God’s, who works his will 

In the first days and the last. 


And we shali do well to heed, 
Hleed above the war of drums, 
This clamorous cry of Need, 

Ere the wild avenging deed 

‘rom the camp of Famine comes, 


Great or small is one with God, 
And this huddling, hated throng 
Which we flout and fling abroad, 
And on which we long have trod, 
With his strength indeed is strong. 
—Illattie Tyng Griswold, in the Boston Commonwealth. 
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A Review of Modern Philosophies. 
BY M. H. LACKERSTEEN,M. D., F.L.S., F.C.S., ETC. 

The origin of mind and matter has been from time im- 
memorial one of the engrossing themes on which metaphy- 
sicians of all nations have wasted their intellectual energies; 
while theologians of all creeds, informed by supernatural 
revelation, have solved the problem in short order by the 
simple statement that ‘‘the creation was created by the Cre- 
ator, who said, ‘Let it be thus,’ and it was so.’’ 

From the standpoint of the evolution theory the creation 
of cither mind or matter is simply inconceivable. As evo- 
lution is accepted by science, and is prosecuted by the 
scientific method, nosupernatural or non-natural theories are 
admitted in explanation of phenomena that can possibly be 
accounted for by naturalmeans. It follows, therefore, that 
what is inconceivable is entirely beyond the field of scien- 
tific investigation. 

As a result of observation we know that mind and matter 
are, as Goethe affirmed, ‘‘eternal double ingredients of the 
universe.’? The reality manifested in all phenomena must 
be regarded as a double-faced unity, revealing itself as mat- 
ter to the senses, and as mind in the operation of thought. 
All science assumes a realistic philosophical foundation, All 
knowledge is, therefore, rea/ knowledge of a real universe; 
itis real knowledge, though not complete knowledge—a 
knowledge of real relations in external phenomena,as read/y 
related in and to individual consciousness. The philosophy 
which accepts these principles,which explains psychological 
phenomena bythe help of natural and physiological laws, 
and which upholds the theory of the one-ness, or unity of 
the universe, is known as AZonism. It is contradistinguished 
from Dualism, or the philosophy which considers matter as 
something quite apart, separate, and different from mind or 
soul, which latter it recognizes as a governing entity super- 
naturally derived. It is further distinguished from that 
other philosophy which considers man’s make-up to be ¢r7- 
partite, consisting of the three distinct elements, body, soul 
and Spirit. I happen to have in my hands the writings of 
ving authors who represent all these schools of philosophy, 
and I think it would be interesting and instructive to the 
reader to have placed before him, as fully as the allowance 
of space will permit, an account of these different schools of 
thought as presented by'\their respective exponents. Be- 
yond an occasional suggestion of the points in which these 
methods differ from one another, no comment or remark 
will be made. So that the reader wil] be left with the full 
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liberty and privilege of drawing his ownconclusions. The 
first paper which follows contains an exposition of the 
Monistic method, and is a synopsis of an able monograph 
by Professor Th. Ribot on— 


PERSONALITY. * 


In psychological language by ‘‘personal- 
ity’? is understood the highest form of indi- 
viduality. 

Metaphysical psychology reserves this 
attribute of individuality exclusively for man. 
It is satisfied with the hypothesis of an ego, 
that is, a perfect unity simple and identical. 
Experimental psychology, however, mistrusts 
any purely simple solution,and sees the prob- 
lem as rather the result of long and laborious 
investigations, 

The psychic individual is the expression 
of an organism, and is alwaysformed through 
the more or less complete fusion of more 
simple individuals. A ‘‘colonial conscious- 
ness’’ is created through the co-operation of 
local consciousnesses. In thisrespect the dis- 
coveries of modern naturalists are of the 
utmost importance to psychology, because 
they completely transform the problem of 
personality. The latter, hencetorth, must 
be studied from below—from the lowest step 
of the ladder. 

Just as the human ‘‘person” is a whole by 
coalition, sothe human ‘‘personality” is an 
aggregated whole, a complex. In order to 
know it we must analyze it. But the anal- 
ysis here is necessarily artificial because it 
disjoins groups of phenomena which are 
really co-ordinate but of reciprocal depen- 
dence. And yet, as this analysis is indis- 
pensable, we have to investigate severally 
the diverse conditions of personality, 7z., 
the organic, the emotional and the intellectual, 
laying stress on anomalies and disorders, 
and then finally group together the several 
disjoined elements until we have the whole 
again before us as the complex unit. 

Before proceeding any farther it is useful 
to understand the true nature of conscious- 
ness. There are two hypotheses: the one 
avery old hypothesis, which regards con- 
sciousness asthe basic property of ‘‘soul”’ orof 
‘smind;’’ the other a very recent theory, which 
regards itas a simple phenomenon super- 
added to the activity of the brain—as an 
event having its own conditions of existence, 
and which appears or disappears according 
to circumstances, It is obvious that the 
former hypothesis is radically incompetent 
to explain the w#conscious life of the mind. 
To reduce psychic life to the sole data of 
consciousness is such a poor and sterile con- 
ception that it is practically useless. The 
‘cunconscious states,’’ therefore, had to be 
admitted. This latter hypothesis expresses 
the unconscious in physiological terms (as 
states of the nervous system), and not in 
psychological terms (as latent ideas, non- 
felt sensations, etc.). Now just as ‘‘will’”’ in 
general does not exist, but only volitions, 
so there is no consciousness in general, but 
only states of consciousness; and physiology 
teaches that its production is always associ- 
ated with some activity of the nervous sys- 
tem, particularly of the brain. All psychic 
activity certainly implies nervous activity; 
and yet all nervous activity does by no means 
imply psychic activity. Consciousness, ac- 
cordingly, is something superadded. 

We hardly know enough at present even 
to broadly determine the necessary and suf- 
ficient conditions of the appearance of con- 
sciousness. What we do know is that cere- 
bral circulation in the quality and quantity 
of the blood is a matter of great importance. 
Further, psychometric researches demon- 


*THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY. By Th. Ribot, Profes- 
sor of Comparative and Experimental Psychology in the 
College de France. Authorized translation. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company, 1894. Cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 25 cents. 
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strate that the more complex a state of con- 
sciousness is the greater length of time it re. 
quires, and that, on the contrary, automatic 
acts do not enter into consciousness. We 
may, moreover, admit that the appearance 
of consciousness is connected with the period 
of disassimilation of the nervous tissue. The 
scientific knowledge of the genesis of a phe- 
nomenon supposes the determination of a// 
its essential conditions. It is to be hoped 
that the near future will furnish these. In 
the meantime, to corroborate the assumed 
hypothesis, it will be more profitable to prove 
that it alone explains a principal character- 
istic ofconsciousness, namely, its im/ermission. 
Itis a well known fact that consciousness 
has its interruptions, or, as said in popular 
language, ‘‘man does not always think.” 


Physiology lays stress on the fact that the 
life of every organ comprises two periods: 
the one of relative rest, or assimilation, the 
other of activity, or disassimilation; and 
that the brain makes no exception to this 
law. The reason of this is the necessity of 
repairing the losses sustained; of making 
nutritive circulation follow upon functional 
circulation. During the state of being 
awake the brain consumes more material 
than the blood furnishes, so that oxidation 
soon diminishes and with it the excitability 
of the nervous tissue. It has been proved 
that sleep will overtake a man when, through 
prolonged activity, the substance of the brain, 
like that of a fatigued muscle, is encumbered 
with a quantity of acid waste material. 


By the term unconscious, therefore, is un- 
derstood a physiological state, which some- 
times, and even frequently, is accompanied 
by consciousness, or one which, at its origin 
having been so accompanied, is later not so 
accompanied. This characteristic, although 
negative as psychology, is positive as physi- 
ology. It affirms thatin every psychic event 
the basic and active element is the nervous 
process, the conscious element being only a 
concomitant. Asa consequence, it is easy 
to understand that all manifestations of 
psychic life by turns can be either uncon- 
scious Or conscious. The conscious state 
represents only a very inconsiderable portion 
of our psychic life, because every instant it 
is supported and impelled by unconscious 
states. Just as the motives that accompany 
and apparently explain each volition are 
never but a feeble part of its true cause, so 
is it frequently a matter of wonder to minds 
destitute of observation that they are unable 
toexplain to themselves their aversions or 
sympathies. 

When a physiological state has become a 
state of consciousness, through this very fact 
it has acquired a particular character. In- 
stead of occurring in space, it assumes a po- 
sition in /¢/me; it has been produced after 
this, and before that other thing, while in 
the unconscious state there was neither a be- 
fore nor an after. The physiological state 
becomes susceptible of being recollected, 
that is, of being recognized as having occu- 
pied a precise position among other states of 
consciousness. It has, accordingly, become 
a new factor in the psychic life of the indi- 
vidual—a result that can serve as a starting 
point to some new (conscious or uncon- 
scious) work. It thus reduces itself to the 
organic registering which is the basis of all 
memory. For example: Volition is always 
a state of consciousness; it is the final and 
clear result of a great number of conscious, 
sub-conscious and unconscious states; but, 
once affirmed, it becomes a new factor inthe 
life of the individual, and it marks a series, 
that is, the possibility of being recommenced, 
modified, prevented. Nothing similar exists 
in regard to automatic acts that are not ac- 
companied by consciousness. 
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In every animal the basis of its psychic in- 
dividuality is the organic sense, that is, the 
sense of the body. In order to be distinctly 
remarked, it must acquire a certain intensity. 
This organic feeling is then expressed by a 
vague impression ot well-being or ot general 
mattase—the former denoting a simple exal- 
tation of vital physiological action; the latter 
its pathologic perversion. Psychologists and 
physiologists have determined what each 
vital function contributes as its own share; 
they have shown how complex is this con- 
fused feeling of life, which, by means of in- 
cessant repetition, has become ourselves; 
and that searching after it would be equiva- 
lent to seeking for ourselves. For example, 
we have the organic sensations attached to 
respiration; the feeling of comfort produced 
by pure air; of suffocation from close air; 
the sensations arising from the alimentary 
canal, and others still more general con- 
nected with this state of nutrition. Hunger 
and thirst are the loud pleadings of a too im- 
poverished blood. Of all the functions, 
general and local circulationexerts, perhaps, 
the greatest psychological influence. If the 
reader will conceive for a moment the multi- 
tude and diversity of the vital functions, he 
will be able to form a certain idea of what 
must be understood by the expression, ‘‘phy- 
sical bases of personality.’’ Constantly ac- 
tive, they make up by their continuity for 
their weakness as psychicelements. Hence, 
as soon as the higher forms of mental life 
disappear, they pass to the front. A clear 
example of this exists in dreams aroused by 
organic sensations. In rareinstances patho- 
logical sensations, unperceived during wak- 
ing hours, will re-echo during sleep like pre- 
monitory symptoms. It isreported that one 
man dreamed that he was bitten in the leg by 
a dog; anda few days later that same leg 
was attacked by a cancerous ulcer. Another 
man in his sleep fancied that he was bitten 
in the left side by a serpent; a little later on 
the very spot there developed an anthrax 
of which he died. Another dreamed that he 
had a very sore throat; he rose in normal 
health, but a few hours later was attacked by 
an intense tonsilitis. A mansaw in a dream 
an epileptic; a short time afterwards he 
himself became one. A woman dreamed 
that she spoke to a man who could not reply 
to her, because he was dumb; at her waking 
she herself had lost the power of speech. 

In all these cases we take for facts those 
obscure incitations, which from the depths 
of the organism reach the nervous centers, 
and which, amid all its turmoil and per- 
petual mobility, conscious life hides from 
us instead of revealing. 

If physicians would determine the tempera- 
ments and diatheses and idiosyncrasies in a 
scientific way, the question of personality 
would be greatly simplified. Putting aside 
all conjectures, one thing at leastis incontest- 
able: wisz., that organic consciousness (the 
consciousness which the animal has of its 
body and only of its body) in the greater 
part of animal existence exhibits an enor- 
mous preponderance, that it stands in inverse 
ratio to the higher psychic development, 
and that, everywhere and always, this con- 
sciousness of the organism is the basis upon 
which all individuality rests. Through it 
all is; without it there is nothing. It would 
be impossible to imagine the contrary; for, 
do not external impressions—that first mat- 
ter of all mental life—enter through the organ- 
ism, and what is still more important, are 
not instincts, feelings, aptitudes proper to 
each species, to each individual, stamped 
and fixed by heredity in the organism—we 
know not how, but as proved by facts—with 
an unalterable solidity? 

It is hardly necessary to accumulate many 
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data and proofs to establish a truth so evi- 
dent as the proposition: As the organism, 
so the personality. Physical personality pre- 
supposes the properties of living matter and 
their co-ordination. In the same manner 
as the body is only the organized and co- 
ordinated sum of all the elements that con- 
Stitute it, so also the psychical personality 
is Only the organized and co-ordinated sum 
of the same as psychic factors. They express 
their nature and agencies, but nothing more. 

There are in every one of us all sorts of 
tendencies, all possible antitheses; and 
among those contradictions, all kinds 
of intermediate shades; and among those 
tendencies every possible combination. This 
is because the ego is not only a memory, a 
storehouse of recollections connected with 
the present, but an aggregate of instincts, 
tendencies, desires, which are merely its 
innate and acquired constitution coming into 
play. We might say that memory is the 
Static, and the group of tendencies the dyna- 
mic, ego. Personality, therefore, results 
from two fundamental factors: Zhe constitu- 
tion of the body, with the tendencies and sentt- 
ments that manifest it, and the memory, If 
only the first factor is modified, there results 
a momentary dissociation, followed by a 
partial change ofthe ego. If the modifica- 
tion is serious enough to paralyze the organic 
bases of memory, then the disintegration of 
the personality is complete. Thus a new 
ego is formed, usually quite unconscious ot 
the former ego. Of this we have several 
examples. In all these diseased conditions 
the transition from one personality to another 
is always accompanied by a change of char- 
acter, a change which is undoubtedly connec- 
ted with the unknown organic change which 
rules the whole situation. Moreover, in our 
daily life and ordinary experience all that is 
new or unusual, any change in the state of 
the body or of its surroundings, is adopted 
without hesitation, andclassed,by an instinc- 
tive act, either as making a part of the per- 
sonality or as being strange to it, This 
operation is performed every moment, not 
through any clear and explicit judgment but 
through an unconscious and far deeper logic. 
If we have to characterize by a definite word 
this natural, spontaneous and real form of 
personality, we should call ita Aadzt; for it 
cannot be anything else, being, most 
assuredly, only the expression of an organ- 
ism. 

To seek through analysis to comprehend 
a synthetic whole like the personality, or 
through an intuition of consciousness that 
scarcely lasts a few seconds to encompass 
such a complex thing as the ego, is to at- 
tempt a problem, the data of which are con- 
tradictory. To reflect upon our ego is to 
assume an artificial position which changes 
the nature of the ego; it is merely to substi- 
tute an abstract representation for a reality. 
The true ego isthe one that feels, thinks, 
acts, without making of itself an object of 
vision; for itis a subject by nature and by 
definition, and in orderto become an object, 
it has to undergo a reduction, a kind of 
adaptation to the optics of the mind, which 
transforms and mutilates it. The conscious 
ego is only the psychological expression of 
the consensus of the organism. Upon the 
physical basis of the organism rests what is 
called the unity of the ego, that is to say, 
the solidarity which connects the states of 
consciousness. It consists in a co-ordination 
of the nerve centers, which themselves rep- 
resent a co-ordination of the functions of the 
organism. The question hereis: Is it the 
memory that produces the feeling of iden- 
tity, orthe feeling of identity that consti- 
tutes the memory? The answer is: Neither 
the one nor the other—both are effec/s, the 
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cause of which must be sought in the organ- 
ism; for, on the one hand, its objective iden- 
tity reveals itself by that subjective con- 
dition which we call the feeling of persona] 
identity; and, on the other hand, in it are 
registered the organic conditions of our re- 
collections, and in it isto be found the basis 
of ourconscious memory. The feeling of per- 
sonal identity and the memory, in the psy- 
chological sense, are accordingly effects, of 
which neither one can be the cause of the 
other. Their common origin is in the or. 
ganism in which identity and organic regis- 
tration, z. ¢. memory, are one. ‘Thus the or- 
ganism and the brain, as its highest repre- 
sentation, constitute the real personality, 
containing in itself all that we have been and 
the possibilities of all that we shall be. The 
complete individual character is inscribed 
there with all its active and passive apti- 
tudes, sympathies, and antipathies; its gen- 
ius, talentsor stupidity; its virtues, vices, 
torpor or activity. Of all these, what emer- 
ges and actually reaches consciousness is 
only a small item compared with what re- 
mains buried below, albeit still active. Con- 
scious personality is always but a feeble por- 
tion of physical personality. 

The unity of the ego, in a_ psycological 
sense,is therefore the cohesion, during a 
Piven time, of a certain number of clear 
States of consciousness, accompanied by 
others less clear, and by a multitude of phy- 
siological states which without being 
accompanied by consciousness like the 
Others, yet operate as much as and even 
more than theformer, Unity here, in fact, 
meansco-ordination. The conclusion to be 
drawn from the above remarks is namely 
this, that the consensus of consciousness 
being subordinate to the consensus of the 
organism, the problem of the unity of the 
ego iS in its ultimate form a _ biological 
problem. To biology pertains the task of ex- 
plaining the genesis of organisms and the 
solidarity of their component parts.  Psy- 
chological interpretation can only follow in 
its wake. : 

— + 


Destroy the Crops! 


= 


OPEN LETTER TO DEBS AND SOVEREIGN. 


Messrs. Debs and Sovereign: Could your 
plans be carried out completely, they would 
not need my proposed amendment. Could 
you cut off all railway trains and Chicago's 
food supply, a famine would soon crown your 
cause with victory. Could you cut off all its 
coal, the stoppage of the water-works would 
send sickness and death into hundreds of 
homes, and aid you greatly in the heat of 
the midsummer months. A strike of all the 
Knights of Labor would not only end busi- 
ness but increase the mobs and so hasten 
the triumph of ‘‘this most just and righteous 
cause,”’ as Mr. Debs so eloquently calls it. 
Thus, with famine and riot to aid you, the 
strikers coula hold their ‘‘peaceful assem- 
blages,’’ as Mr. Sovereign beautifully says, 
‘‘with a patriotic desire to promote the pub- 
lic welfare,’’ and with an assurance that the 
death and terror which they had brought 
would soon decimate the city. 

But many things prevent this complete ex-, 
ecution of your plans, and hamper your zeal 
for the public good. In spite of your efforts, 
coal is still brought; and even if you could 
stop the water-works, you must remember 
that an inscrutable Providence has given 
Chicago a great lake, and many of its cit 
zens would still get enough to drink and to 
save some of the sick. Food, too, is still 
smuggled in; and if bakers and teamsters all 
strike, many of even the best citizens would 
yet be meansspirited enough to do their own 
cooking and carrying, and manage to live 
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and laugh at your patriotic efforts to starve 
them. 

1 would therefore suggest that your plans 
be made more effective by striking at the 
very source of supply, on the farms. A well 
organized strike of farm laborers, in the har- 
vest season, might be made to destroy most 
of the crops without violence, and thus bring 
starvation to the whole country in a peaceful 
and orderly manner. This indeed seems so 
simple that it is remarkable that men of your 
genius and zeal for the ‘‘public welfare” 
have not attempted it before. It is rather 
late now for this season,—but much might 
yet be done. Even the crops already har- 
vested might perhaps be destroyed without 
violating the principles of ‘‘peace and 
order,’ as Mr. Debs interprets them. For 
if, as he argues, the railway company’s right 
to uncouple mail trains in transit justifies 
strikersin doing the same, —then the farmer’s 
undoubted right to burn his own property 
would seem to justify the strikers in burning 
it for him. Even if there is some legal doubt 
about this, still ‘‘this most just and right- 
eous cause’’ ought to have the benefit of the 
doubt, and be allowed to starve the public 
forthe public good. If you will thus ex- 
tend the strike and fully carry out its 
principles, you will bring not only Chicago, 
but the whole American people to your feet. 
It would of course be fatal to most of them 
—but would quench those ‘‘flames of dis- 
cord’ which Mr. Sovereign deprecates, and 
stop that ‘‘arrogant lash of superiority” and 
“thraldom of greed’’—except among the sur- 
vivors. _It would end American civilization 
—but it would undoubtedly beat Pullman. 

PATRIOT, 


——_—__——>0——__ 


The Master Touch. 


BY FRANCES OVIATT LEWIS. 


The great musician touched the keys, and 
with the invoked melody there arose before 
the haughty eyes gazing from the box myriad 
shapes. 

She had buried them and had deemed them 
dead, and like Lazarus of old, casting aside 
their grave clothes at the divine command of 
the Master Hand, they had come forth to 
rebuke her worldly heart. 

The manifold sights and sounds of nature 
rose spontaneously to the mind as the music 
Swept on its course. 

She seemed to hear once more the little 
brook that tinkled through the plush mead- 
ows of her childhood’s home;and as the 
music grew louder, a sound as of the wind 
wrestling with the old cedars on some dreary 
night shook her heart with the childish ter- 
ror of old, then it melted away into the 
softest bird music. A robin swinging on the 
pensile bough of the old apple-tree in the 
lane burst forth into song as the low 
sun streamed through the pink-blossoming 
branches. The leaves whispered together of 
the lovers standing beneath their shadow. 

Was that a wraith from the long ago 
standing there in the dying glory of the sun? 
Once more she saw herself as she had been 
inthe past. Her velvet gown changed to 
Simple country attire; her hair, with its curls 
and powder, touched again with the sim- 
plicity of a rustic maid—but could that 
trustful face be the same as that which 
glanced but today from her truthful mirror, 
that worldly face full of pride? 

_ Beside her old self there stood an impera- 

tive figure, with the strength of youth and 
the tenderness of a lover in his presence. 
Was the music growing more plaintive? 
Scenes in their life glided by her, with one 
central figure, 


Now the music laments, as a shade creeps 
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into the memories: misty, blurred with the 
Shadow of the years that lay upon it. Such 
long years that present ambitions had buried 
these memories under worldly desires—for it 
was true—the ambition that burned withim 
her now had lit the fires of Hell for one over 
whom the grave had surged so long ago. 

Where had she readthe chant that repeated 
itself over and over in time to the music? 

‘*The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns ashes, crit prospers, and anon 

Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 
Lighting a little hour, is gone.” 

Ah, but hers had prospered! 

Sut the music grows softer. Into her vis- 
ion there flits an angel shape, airy as the 
down of thistle, sweet as the breath of May, 
and alas! as evanescent as the song of the 
soaring lark. 

A heavenly draught had been offered her, 
and she had spilled the wine, and had gone 
down the aisles of her iong life crowned only 
by sordid wealth; not seeing that Sorrow 
and Love had held out to her immortal 
jewels, and she had seen them not. 

Was this reality, and all else a dream? 
Would she wake to find herself walking 
through far reaching fields once more, her 
hands full of golden daffodils—the flowers of 
the sun—with the old time love by her side? 

No! the music was swooning away into 
Silence, and the hush which for a moment 
wrapped the house as in a garment was 
broken by the rustling of rich fabrics and the 
sound of many voices, and by her side there 
sat, coldly erect, her gray-haired husband. 
And the vision was o’er, but in her heart 
there lingered tears. 

Such tears, like easter-time showers, bring 
forth the buds and flowers of love and ten- 
derness. 


——_—_—>¢—__ 


The Mysterious Passage. 


(A parable for verse-students. ) 


BY ALBERT 5S. 


Another writer had passed away, and, as 
the years were dimming the bias that had 
shown itself in the criticism of his contem- 
poraries, readers in general were beginning 
to think more highly of his works. Then, 
as time passed on, one after another of his 
writings was held up as a model in its way, 
worthy of being handed down to posterity 
and perhaps even destined to be classed 
among the ‘‘scriptures” of a certain period. 
And, as the spread of his fame carried these 
works throughout the land, many were found 
who wanted to study them closely, analyzing 
and scrutinizing each part and trying to in- 
terpret every portion. 

So there arose some discussion regarding 
certain passages whose meaning was not 
plain on the surface, and which might be 
explained in various ways. One of these in 
particular seemed to be a stumbling block to 
the students, not so much for what it said as 
because of what it apparently failed to say. 
Some held that as it did not antagonize either 
the preceding or the following passages, it 
should be counted as confirming their mean- 
ing; some thought that it was intended to 
convey a side thought set as it were in paren- 
thesis; while others considered this passage 
to have been shrouded in mystery for some 
unknown reason—perhaps to mislead those 
who were only half ready to understand the 
great master’s thoughts. At any rate, the 
dispute over this particular verse became 
quite general, and one evening when a half 
dozen scholars touched on this point the dis- 
cussion waxed hot. There were arguments 
pro and con, as to what the author ‘‘must have 
meant,”’ But while the wording itself seemed 
plain enough—as plain as the master’s face 
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that gazed at them from within the large 
frame on the wall—yet the interpretations dif- 
fered widely, Finally, one of them who had 
vainly sought to persuade the others to his 
reading of the particular lines, and who 
seemed to feel that the great author himself 
would sustain him, exclaimed in despair: ‘‘Oh 
that he were here to enlighten our feeble 
minds!”’ And lo, as he spoke, the picture on 
the wall drew back, and there,shrouded in a 
halo of mist, stood the author himself, in- 
tently gazing at the littlegroup. Forawhile 
all was reverently still; then, inspired by the 
vision he had invoked, the scholar who now 
was crouching humbly before it spoke up 
softly but eagerly: ‘‘Pray, master, tell us: 
When thou didst write this passage, what 
was thy meaning?” Still silence reigned 
while the disciple reached out for a volume, 
hastily turned to the disputed lines and, 
thrusting his finger at them, repeated his be- 
seeching query: ‘‘Pray, when thou didst 
write just these few lines, what didst thou 
think?’’ It seemed as ifthe vision was about 
to smile, but it merely answered in a clear 
and assuring tone: ‘‘Nothing at all, my 
friends.’’ And again there was but the cold 
wall at the end of the room, and the learned 
face of him who had seemed to smile. 


Cbhurch-eDoor Pulpit 
The Religious Outlook. 


A SERMON BY REV. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, GIVEN 
AT BELL ST. CHAPEL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Each distinct point in the general advance 
of the human race, each special era in what 
we call civilization, has at its heart a reli- 
gious conception and devotion especially 
suited toits peculiar genius. If that reli- 
gious conception and devotion has prevailing 
control over the majority of people, the spir- 
itual leadership of the best and wisest 
teachers and seers is recognized and fol- 
lowed, and the age isa believing one and 
strong in character and growth. If, on the 
contrary, that common conception and devo- 
tion are temporarily out of line with the gen- 
eral trend of human growth at that particular 
epoch, the wisest and best teachers and seers 
may have but comparatively little influence 
over the masses of men and women, and the 
religious thought and aspiration may there- 
fore become, for the hour, confused and weak. 
It is the office of religion to press upon the 
individual will and purpose the accepted wis- 
dom, the acknowledged morality, the best- 
loved ideals of the time; and to hold that 
personal will and individual purpose steadily 
to these accepted standards, in order to 
secure against all retrogression the progress 
already made. This is its office, rather than 
to make new standards of thought, of ethics, 
or of ideals in art or worship. 

Hence religion must be always a conserva- 
tive force in society so far as its specific in- 
fluence is concerned. Hence again, the 
intellectual elements in religion—z. ¢., its 
statements of belief about the Universe and 
man’s relation to it and to the source of all 
things—get out of alignment so often with 
the great movement of life. Those intellec- 
tual elements belong to the most transient 
and external parts of religion, because most 
sensitive to the general growth impulses of 
the human mind. The sentiment of religion 
never grows antiquated. It makes no differ- 
ence whether you say a prayer to Indra or 
Varuna, to Ahriman or Jehovah, to Christ 
or Mother Mary, provided the prayer be one 
of true aspiration and your own mood re- 
sponsive to the Highest you feel and see. 
But if you add to your prayer a creedal 
statement concerning the character of Indra 
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or Varuna, or a declaration of the precise 
relation you sustain to Ahriman or Jehovah, 
or a subscription of belief respecting the 
special nature and function of Jesus or Mary, 
you have at once made your religious ser- 
vice not as at first a uniting and permanent, 
but a dividing and temporary, influence. In 
the same way the heart of moral devotion is 
steadfast and unchanged by any growth of 
man. It was always the purpose to do right 
as one sees the right. It must always be 
just that. But when you attempt to define 
any particular action as right or wrong, the 
elements of time, place and circumstance. 
with their resultant differences of moral 
judgment, make the problem one of ever- 
changing ethical standards, through the 
‘‘new occasions that teach new duties.”’ The 
intellectual element again leads to motion, 
and the division of definitions, Herein is 
the danger which lurks in all fixed creeds. 
Men make creeds because the emotional life 
and the moral devotion of religion seem too 
formless to articulate its body and give it 
‘local habitation and a name.’”’ Creeds 
however must be made of words and of 
words used not as symbols, as in poetry, 
but as definite formula, as in prose. And 
hence if any mind grows, if the collective 
intellect of man grows, the creedal statement 
of religion must from time to time become 
obsolete. Thisseems like a truism to us 
who have long ago separated the religious 
faculty and the religious sentiment from the 
shells of forms which have expressed and 
shrinedthem. But so dominant has been 
in the past the intellectual statement or 
creed, so dominant is it today in many parts 
of the religious world, that our common- 
place of growth, our truism of laws govern- 
ing religious development precisely as they 
govern all other expressions of human fac- 
ulty, this is to the great majority of the re- 
ligious world a dangerous heresy. What 
follows? If we are sure of our own ground 
must we esteem all the rest of the religious 
world fools or children? 

Scarcely that. Whatthen? We willcome 
from genera!s to particulars for our answer. 

The New England of one hundred years 
ago represented for this country a good 
example of a believing age, one strong in the 
unity of those powers which make for char- 
acter-growth in ways of personal righteous- 
ness. The spiritual leadership was by popu- 
lar recognition and acceptance in the hands 
of the wisest and the best men and women. 
The religious conception and devotion—that 
is to say, the thought about man’s relation to 
Infinite powers andthe thought about human 
duties and associations—was a uniting influ- 
ence in society. Minor differences might be 
bitterly exaggerated by professional pugilists 
intheology. But the great heart and con- 
science and intellect of the average life in 
the community were responsive to similar be- 
liefs and like worship. The anti-slavery 
conflict split this religious life into distinct if 
not warring fragments on the ethical side. 
Next, an enormous growth in institutional 
reform and in specialized charities divided 
the previously united practical religious 
devotion into different companies of human:- 
tarian workers. Last of all, the new study 
and thought-mastery of science gave a deeper 
widening to the rifts of division in the re- 
ligious ideals of men and women. At all 
times in the world’s history, when old systems 
of social and religious organizations have 
been breaking up to give place to new, the 
keenest logical faculty has earliest been exiled 
from such old systems. The first child to be 
turned out of doors when the march of 
progress is ordered is the analytic intellect. 
In no era, however, before our own, has the 
analytic intellect been notonly turned out of 
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doors, but driven out of sight even of the old 
homestead! The reason is obvious; in other, 
even marked periods of growth and change, 
the new house of faith was not so far away 
from the old asin this. But modern science 
has set the analytic intellect to spilling our 
holy water, to poking fun at our little church 
playthings and laughing outright at theolo- 
gies which make this small planet the center 
of the moral universe, to blowing to dust 
with its fresh breezes of criticism, the old 
idols of creed and tradition we once thought 
perfect pictures of the Eternal. And then, 
leaving us all bewildered and shaken, the 
analytic intellect of our time has hurried on 
to new search for facts which shall greaten 
the whole of life and bind it to a firmer 
order, without giving the slightest hint that 
itis tocome back to help us make new pic- 
tures of the Eternal. 

With this rapid march of the intellect has 
come to many people natural chills of feel- 
ing and blurring of the deepest sentiments 
of religion,—for atime atleast. The aver- 
age intellect is moving to-day at the highest 
rate of speed yet recorded. Is it any wonder 
that the moral standards and the religious 
symbols have not kept up with it? On all 
week days this great common life wants its 
latest news, reads all secular records by the 
light of the newest sciences, does business 
on the latest theories and freshest systems, 
and votes to uphold and works to establish 
the most modern social theories and scienti- 
fic philanthropies. On Sunday it says over 
dogmas, rituals and creeds, musty with 
medieval thought, and sings hymns lurid 
with ancient fires of childish worship. 

The Logical Faculty says: ‘‘Itis impossible 
for a sensible man to thus live with one part 
of his brain in the nineteenth century and 
the other in the twelfth.”’ 

Ah, no, dear Logical Faculty, it is quite 
possible to do this! Such inconsistency and 
compromise are the cement of society. If 
every timethe analyticintellect said ‘‘move’”’ 
every tent was struck, every temple razed, 
every furnishing packed which belonged to 
the great army of humanity, there wouldn’t 
be a comfortable place in all creation fora 
baby to be cared for or a sick person nursed, 
orthe dead prepared for burial! If every 
time the analytic intellect criticised a state- 
ment of religious philosophy, the common 
religious life was obliged at once to overhaul 
all its creeds, and could rest not night or 
day until every thought and aspiration were 
squared to the latest formula, there would 
be no leisure for art, for social amenities, for 
the careless play which develops vigorous 
and happy youth, or for any sort of rest and 
refreshment in life. The stupendous incon- 
sistencies of the average mind keep the 
world of men and women sane and cheerful, 
and enable us all to hitch along the evolu- 
tionary road without being uncomfortable 
allthe while. Religion is always the last of 
the human faculties to move into the new 
house of thought, so far as the majority of 
mankind are concerned. It is the youngest 
and tenderest in its feeling, fresh and sweet 
as the latest born, and so must be shielded 
from hardship. Itis also, in its form, the 
most aged and feeble, and so, again, must be 
helped gently through the change and stead- 
ied to its new chimney corner. And be sure 
when the new housekeeping is well begun, 
and all admit that theirs is a new house with 
little of the old shell in it, the furnishings 
will be some of the dear old things, the baby’s 
crib and the grandma’s chair! When the 
pagan world adopted Christianity and form- 
alized through Paul’s great genius the simple 
life-maxims of Jesusinto a stately and aggres- 
sive system of doctrine and devotion, the liv- 
ing elements of the old pagan worship per- 
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sisted; and today the historian can hardly 
tell where the pagan influences which partly 
Shaped the Christian church ended and 
where Latin Christianity superseded the 
ancient faiths. There is no seam showing 
in true evolutionary growths. If there seems 
to be in history a revolution, especially a 
revolution in religion, achieving by fiat or 
immediate battle a great step of human 
growth, it is only a seeming. By looking 
narrowly you will see, as soon asthe smoke 
of natural conflict clears, that old feelings 
and habits of thought, old incentives to con- 
duct, old consolations in sorrow, old uplifts 
of the prayerful spirit, persist under new 
names, and have felt only a temporary shock. 

The stupendous inconsistencies of this 
human consciousness, its power to live in 
one century with one part of its activity and 
in another century with the other part, these 
are helpful and necessary, however, only so 
long as they are purely unconscious. It is 
possible—we see the fact today—for a man 
to respond to everything which is most pro- 
gressive in all other departments of thought 
and action, and in religion to accept without 
question, in pure honesty of purpose and 
heroic devotion, his ancestral belief unmodi- 
fied by modern ideas. 

The instant, however, this inconsistency 
begins to haunt the mind and make its truth- 
seeking element uncomfortable, the instant 
there is any felt discrepancy between a man’s 
statement of belief in religion and his state- 
ment of beliefin other concerns, just so soon 
this natural compromise of growth becomes 
a hurt and a danger to the individual and to 
society. The ‘‘radical’’ who pretends to be 
conservative, in order to preserve his ‘‘influ- 
ence”’ will taint that influence with the virus 
of insincerity, and the whole world of thought 
and action will be cheapened by his touch. 
The ‘‘conservative,’’ on the other hand, who 
fails to comprehend the religious inferences 
from the intellectual movement of his time, 
but who honestly and faithfully ‘‘tells the 
tale as told to him” by the Time-Spirit, will 
serve better his day, though he but carry a 
kitchen-pan from the old house of faith to 
the new. 

Leadership in the religious life is, how- 
ever, not with the ‘‘radical’’ who hears but 
will not tell the next message of growth; nor 
is it with the ‘‘conservative’’ who does not 
see the new signs in the prophetic heavens. 
Leadership is with those, many or few, who 
rightly interpret the fresh revelations of that 
‘‘increasing purpose that through the ages 
runs,’’ and whoin all faithfulness and sin- 
cerity make their inner and their outer life 
‘fone with whatsoever forces draw those 
ages on.”’ 

Genuine leadership, however, be it re- 
membered, has three qualities,—length 
breadth andheight. He leads the long way 
who pioneers the army of progress, and 
makes straight those farthest highways of 
the To-Be, in the grey dawn of each new day 
of growth. He leads the broad way who 
walks in the middle of the moving host, who 
Organizes its central energies, and shows 
most clearly the next step in the onward way. 
He leadsthe high way who paints that ‘‘Ideal 
which waits to invite us as we climb,’’ who 
sings a strain of trust and love that brings 
that Ideal near and close, until the toil-worn 
and burdened feel wings lifting at their heavy 
feet and know that life is beautiful and grand 
wherever a human soul aspires and serves. 
Whichleadership is best? Ah, foolish ques- 
tion! Thatis best for thee which is given 
thee todo! Any leadership and any follow- 
ing is sacred and divine if thou ‘‘to thine 
own self be true.’”’ Blessed is he who has 
found his own work. Let him ask no other 
blessedness. 
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Sermon Extracts. 


CONTENTMENT: The ideal of contentment 
is so high we can do little more than hint at 
it. Not many of us, perhaps, can realize it 
fully in our daily lives. Still we can 
look up to it as a height that others 
have attained, and in attaining have found 
peace. It is the height from which the 
Apostle Paul looks down complacently. 
Having gainedit he is indifferent to varie- 
ties of outward lot. He cares not whether 
he is fed orhungry, wanting or well supplied. 
In whatsoever state he is, he now can be 
content. A Higher Will than his is being 
served. A kingdom not of earth hasclaimed 
him as a subject. A Providence that guideth 
all things well conducts his feet. His lifeis 
hid with mystery in God. 

To be able to cling with confidence and 
utter resignation to this faith is indeed to 
know the highest species of contentment. 
What matter that my private schemes may 
fail; that the harvest of my eager labor is so 
small; that disappointments, trials, losses, 
sorrows weigh me down! Am I serving still 
a Higher Will? Is this Will holding the tiny 
threads of my small life no less than all the 
strands that stretch through this vast uni- 
verse, and wéaving them slowly and yet 
surely into one rich, lustrous pattern, which 
I canonly dimly trace? Then let me rest 
assured, and be content. He doeth all 
things and hedoeth well, And ifthese trials 
do but work in me a more exceeding weight 
of moral glory, and bring me into fuller 
spiritual growth, it is well indeed. 

That is the contentment which religion 
emphasizes. This, too, itis that some rare 
souls have gainedin fullness, and that others 
of us can but vaguely reach after with lame 
hands of faith. 

When Sir Thomas More had been thrown 
into the Tower because of his conscientious- 
ness his wife was accustomed to go and plead 
with him. She thought to make him dis- 
contented with the living tomb in which his 
noble life was slowlyebbing. ‘‘Think,’’ she 
said, ‘‘of your comfortable house, of your 
library, of the books in which you’ so de- 
lighted, of the garden in which you loved to 
walk, of your children, and all those dear 
ones that made your household.” And 
he answered her, the peace of the eternal] 
deep shining in his eyes: ‘‘Is not thiscold 
and narrow house as near to heaven as mine 
own?’’—ReEv. Paut REVERE FROTHINGHAM, 
of New Bedford, Mass. 


—> © > —_—- 


THERE is a story going the rounds wherein 
Mr. Beecher compares religion to crutches 
which Mr. Ingersoll rudely snatches from 
under men and leaves them sprawling in the 
mud. Thisis quoted as though it were a 
very vigorous and truthful figure of rhetoric. 
Now, ifthere isatrust interested in dispos- 
ing of these artificial aids, and it takes every 
means to induce people when young to be- 
gin this method of walking; and if there is 
no help in this means whereby one may ever 
learn to use his own limbs; then, perhaps, 
it is a good deed even rudely to remove these 
crutches and let the lame learn to walk, even 
if at first it seems cruel. We liberal minis- 
ters have for years been trying to persuade 
men to put their trust in their own inspira- 
tion and reason, and not in books, creeds 
and churches. Is the human soul necessa- 
rily lame, or has it become so by use of false 
helps? Is it not better to limp on one’s own 
limbs than forever to use crutches? Is there 
any hope that from the use of crutches 
Strength will be aequired to walk? If any 
One tries to take away from the race any 
natural and useful aid in the journey of life, 
et us use our efforts to prevent him. If any 
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one is destroying a refuge of lies, hindrances 
and discouragements, let us help him.—ReEv. 
R. B. Marsu, of Peorta, Ll. 


Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Through things above deserve what lies be- 
low. 
Mon.—Thou must be true thyself, if thou the truth 
wouldst teach. 
Tuecs.—Who the impossible desires, I love. 
Wied.—Deathless will abide what once hath been. 
Tbhurs.—lf feeling prompt not, idle your toil. 
¥ ri.—Gird thee for the high endeavor; 
Shun the crowd’s ignoble ease. 
Sat.—Who wine deserves the luscious grapes must 


press; 
Who craveth miracles, more faith possess. 
—Coethe. 
My Three. 
BY ADELL G. WELCH. 


My laughing-eyed girl with her bonny brown curls, 
And my boy that has only turned five, 

Have gone to the school-house just over the way, 
And the place is no longer alive. 


I sit at the window the whole live-long day; 
I thought I could work with a will 

When the toys and the playthings were out of the way, 
And the house was all tidy and still. 


But the rooms are so silent, the hours seem so long, 
My steps sound so loud through the halls; 

The bird’s song annoys me, I darken his cage; 
Were ever such echoing walls! 


I take up my sewing, the sweeping must wait, 
I guess I am nervous today; 

I will sit in the parlor here where I can see 
When the children come out for their play. 


Oh, yes, I am sure they’ll be kind to my boy, 
He’s so clever and gentle and good; 

He’s so proud of his pants, thinks he’s almost a man— 
Are they coming? Ido wish they would! 


No, the clock’s striking ten. How the time seems to creep! 
Would they dare, dare to punish my girl? 

I know that I sometimes chastise her, but they— 
The thought sets my brain in a whirl. 


Oh, I know they’ll be kind to my boy and my girl, 
What fancy has started these tears? 

How I wish I could hold them and shield them alway, 
Adown life’s long vista of years. 


I have one that is safe, my wee treasure that’s gone 
Tothe great kindergarten above; 

No fears for my first-born, my baby-girl there 
In the sunshine of infinite love. 


But does not the Father’s love shelter us all, 
Here as there, though we see not His hand? 

And can I not trust to his keeping these two 
As that one in the sweet summer land? 


So I sit at my window at peace with my heart, 
For [know He’ll watch over my three— 

My Harry and Mura, through life’s devious ways, 
As well as the baby Marie. 


—__—__—_—)> 0 ———___- 


Sympathy. 


They had been so happy together. She 
had helped him to be a true, good man as 
only a sweet, gentle, loving woman can, and 
now she lay there dead. It was so sudden 
too, and it seemed to him in his bitterness 
that the doctors had helpedto kill her. 

Now that she was gone he thought he had 
nothing to live for, even his little girl could 
not give him a motive. He gave the child 
to her aunt and drifted away. Thelook in 
his wife’s eyes haunted him, and being a 
commonplace man he took the commonplace 
way to getaway fromhis sorrow. He drank 
and went to destruction generally. And so 
he drifted aimlessly into Florida. 

A year had passed and he was more mis- 
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erable than ever; he had not only to drown 
the thought of his loss, but it took a double 
portion to sink him too low to feel his own 
degradation, It was midnight and he sat 
alone over the last of the fire, for the night 
was chill and damp. The other men had 
gone. There had been whisky and cards 
and ill temper, and now he sat there feeling 
that he had never before fallen solow. He 
tried to recall his wife’s eyes, but could not. 
He tried to feel again her touch on his shoul- 
der; it would not come. It seemed to him 
that she was withdrawing herself from him. 
Heslowly rose and stretched up his arms. 
Empty, empty, empty! Slowly he sat down 
again. She seemed nowhere in the universe 
forhim. He could onlythink of himself and 
what he had come to. ‘Oh for alittle human 
sympathy!” this was the cry of his soul, and 
with his head in his hands he gave a faint 
moan. The dog had been quietly watchful 
allthis time and now came and put his head 
upon the man’s knee and looked up in his 
face. ‘*The brute knows, the brute under- 
stands,’’ faltered the man. 

After along time the man grew morecalm, 
for this unexpected sympathy let down all 
restraint, ‘‘Trusty, Trusty,’’ he said, and his 
voice had acalm determination in it, ‘‘You 
must help me find the man I ought to be.”’ 

He did not leave the camp to start anew. 
He did not say, ‘‘Boys, I have reformed,”’ 
but quietly and steadily looked the situa- 
tion in the face and from that time as 
quietly and steadily brought himself and 
his companions to a higher standard. With 
such fine and subtle sympathy he worked 
thatthe other men never suspected it came 
from him. In fact, they all seemed to grow 
together into more thoughtful, better men, 
and happier. And all this started with a 
brute’s sympathy for a _ struggling soul. 
Trusty was ever watchful, and often when he 
turned wistful eyes up to his master’s face 
the man would lay a hand upon his head and 


say, ‘*Trusty, you understand.’’ And so the 

dog and man together worked for the ele- 

vation oftheir fellow creatures. G. R. C. 
scpesieciaiiaeiiiasiaitiias aie 


A Plucky Boy. 


Jimmy Boivin, a ten-year-old lad, living 
in Western Canada, was leading a horse to 
put into a hay-rake, when the animal became 
unmanageable, knocked him down, and broke 
his leg in two places, between the hip and the 
knee.. The accident happened out on the 
prairie, many miles from home. 

Notwithstanding the agony he must have 
endured, the boy crawled a considerable dis- 
tance to where he hoped to find some of the 
haymakers; but they had gone far away. 

The horse, meanwhile, was feeding not far 
off. Jimmy’s untasted luncheon was still in 
his pocket. Hecalled the horse, gave him 
the biscuit, and so caught him. The little 
sufferer then led the animal to a rock a few 
yards distant, dragging himself painfully 
along, as before. He crept uponthe rock, 
and from there he managed to mount the 
horse. 

Once on the horse’s back, he rode two 
miles to the nearest house or tent, where he 


. found the haymakers, who made him as com- 


fortable as they could, and then they took 
him home to his parents. 

An effort to set the broken limb, made by 
a neighbor, proved unsuccessful; and after 
nine days of misery the little fellow was 
taken to the hospital at Winnipeg, where the 
writer of this account saw him, and heard his 
story. 

‘‘He’s a brave little man,’’ said the sur- 
geon; ‘the never complains, and we shall 
give him a pretty good leg again, I think.” 
—Seé. 
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Wotes from the field 
Humboldt, la. 


The Unity Club work for the past year has 
been very successful; 


the course of study was 


divided in two scctions, a geological and a 


social science section, The meetings were 
held once a week, on Friday evening; each 
evening a paper was read in the geological 
section, followed by a class exercise with 
specimens. Afterthe class exercise a paper 
on some subject bearing upon social science 
was read and afterward discussed by the 
club. 

The club had thirty-two enrolled members, 
the average attendance being between twenty 
and twenty-five. 

The papers were all interesting and instruc- 
tive and the members feel that the year’s 
work has been very profitable. We have 
had two excellent lectures during the winter, 
one by Mr. B. Nagarkar on ‘*The Message 
of the Brahmo-Somaj,’’ and the other by 
Prof. Calvin (State Geologist) on ‘*Glaciers.”’ 
We also hada concert and two sociables, and 
have given a dramatic entertainment, 

FLORENCE PROUTY, Sec. 
Manly, la 
To Unity readers we wish to say we are 
still holding open our church for Sunday 
school every Sunday morning, although the 
number of scholars is much smaller than it 
The revivals in the orthodox 
church this last winter attracted nearly every 
family, and we had begun to feel weak, hav- 


ing had no preaching for nearly two years. 


used to he. 


Many said that if we could have preaching 


occasionally it would help. 
On the 16th of May our dear friend, Rev. 


Mary Safford, was invited to address the Wo- 
man’s club at Mason City, a distance of nine 
miles from here. She kindly proposed to 
give us twosermons on the 17th, also hold a 
conference in the interval. 


We certainly had a profitable time. The 


sermons were inspiring. Miss Safford also ad- 
dressed the children before preaching from 
the text ‘*‘Whatsoever ye sow, that shall ye 
The children ask when will that 
lady come again; 


also reap.’’ 
we all second the ques- 
tion. 

July 8th Rev. T. 


gave us two fine sermons; 


P. Byrnes, of Humboldt, 
in the morning on 
‘*Prayer,’’ showing how we might always pray 
without considering our position or attitude, 
and not implore or beg of God to do just 
what we wish and change His ways to suit 
our fancy. Friends from a distance had 
brought baskets with their dinner, so all ad- 
journed after morning service to Mr. Holden’s 
grove, aboutone mile from town, where thir- 
ty-six, young and old, spent the afternoon in 
discussion and singing. 

a fine 


Monday evening Mr, Byrnes gave 


lecture on Wendell Phillips, which ought to 
be heard in every town in these unsettled 


times, H. HoLpeEn. 


THE COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND 
OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES.—NEW YORK, 
N. Y., JULY 6, 1894:—The Rev. Alice Ball 
Loomis having sustained a thorough exami- 
nation covering all points bearing upon her 
qualifications for the work of the Unitarian 
ministry; and having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship that she is in all «respects 
worthy of their approval, is hereby com- 
mended to the fellowship of our ministers and 
the confidence of our churches. 
W. L. CHAFFIN, 
Chairman. 
D. W. MOREHOUSE, 
Secretary. 
New York, N. Y., July 7, 1894:—The 
Rev. Charles Graves having sustained a thor- 
ough examination covering all points bearing 
upon his qualifications for the work of the 
Unitarian ministry, and having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship that he is in all re- 
spects worthy of their approval, is hereby 
commended to the fellowship of our ministers 
and the confidence of our churches. 
W. L. CHAFFIN, 
Chatrman. 
MOREHOUSE, 
Secretary, 
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Correspondence 


Fresh Air Fund. 


REV. JENKIN LLOYD JONEs, 

Epiror UNITY: 
Dear Sir,—In furtherance of the fresh 
air cause I offerthe free use for 60 days of a 
nearly new 16-room house on the bluff at 
Waukegan—conditional only that a proper 
party will furnish it and conduct it for that 
purpose for the benefit of the worthy women 
needing a rest. I can offer no additional aid 
to that end than the use of the house and 
shall expect that it will be fairly used and left 
in good condition. House is centrally located 
in Waukegan, overlooking Lake Michigan, 
has no grounds belonging to it, but, like Dock 
Square in Boston,is a good place to start from 
to go anywhere. Railroad fare from Chicago 
on 25-ride bearer tickets, 46 cts. ($11.50 for 
25.) 

Unknown to Mrs. Flora Parrish Tobin of 
your church I take the liberty to refer to her 
as to the identity of 

Respectfully yours, 
H. M. UNDERWOOD, 

only. Has city water. 
Waukegan, IIl., July 14, 1894. 
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House is provided with window shades 


Complete proceedings of Liberal Religious 


The Sunday School 


A Model Teacher. 


Let me describe to you my model teacher 
(I have, fortunately, several of her species in 
my Sunday-school). She is neither brilliant 
But she is 


the very soul of conscientious faithfulness, 


in intellect nor highly educated. 


She is usually in her place before any of her 
class, ready to give each scholar a pleasant 
If she is not 
present, I know that she is either ill or absent 


greeting as he or she comes in, 
from town. But I also feel certain that she 
has provided a substitute who will come with 
lesson all prepared, and ready to do the class 
justice without the care of the superintendent. 
Of course she has always given much atten- 
tion to the preparation of the lesson, and 
usually has borrowed some book from the 
reference library or from the minister, for 


If 


scholars is absent she finds out why; if absent 


wider study of the subject. one of her 
twice or ill, she makes a call at the house or 
else writes anote. If one drops out of the 
class she feels a sense of personal failure. She 
visits the scholars regularly at their homes, 
where she gains the acquaintance of the pa- 
rents ana enlists their interest, and impresses 
upon them, if need be, the high importance 
of religious education. Several times each 
year she invites the class to her house, or takes 
them with her for a little picnic. - Toward the 
holidays she engages their interest in some 
gift of the class for one of the charitable in- 
And she does all this, 


not as being a person of leisure, but as one 


stitutions of the town. 


who is constantly occupied with duties at 
The result of 
her work with the class are clearly to be seen. 


home or engagements abroad. 


They imitate her own faithfulness, have a 
high standard of attendance and punctuality, 
prepare their lessons as carefully as for the 
public school, and would not fear an exami- 
nation atany time. They have independent 
convictions, too; and could tell you whether 
they believed in the miracles or not, and why. 
And I would trust them to hold their own 
religion with chil- 
dren of their own age taught in Evangeli- 
Better than all else, 


in any discussion on 
cal Sunday-schools. 
their characters are being gradually and 
deeply molded by the love and fidelity of 
their teacher, and they have every prospect 
of growing up into noble, pure, devout men 
andwomen. Yet, they are not remarkable 
children. The most of them are from hum- 
ble homes, and, under an unfaithful teacher, 
It is this 


teacher’s absolute faithfulness to that which 


would be an unpromising class. 


is committed to her that makes her’s a model 


class.—Aev. E. M. Wilbur in Fune Pacific 
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LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 
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Write for Catalogues. 
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Over 50,000 gallons sold in the Florida State Build- 


Tel. Main 2559. 


FLORIDA ORANGE 
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ing and throughout the World's Fair. 
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Sold in bottles and in bulk. 
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212 East Illinois St. 
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“The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 


the parent of civilization.” 
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JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 


Neatly print- 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


T"= BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 

New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis, Louisville, Atlanta, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Dresden, Leipzig, London, Paris. 

THe BERLITZ METHOD is based on a sys- 
tem of language instruction generally called 
the ** Natural Method.’’ In it the pupil is 
acquainted with the foreign tongue, not by 
translation, but by conversational exercises in 
the new language. TRIAL LESSON FREE. 
Send for Circular. OPEN ALL SUMMER. 

LE FRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine con- 
taining the most interesting modern French Com- 
edies, Novels, Anecdotes, Etc.; also treatises and 
exercises on the difficulties of French Grammar 
pronunciation andidioms, Send for sample copy. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added toth’ other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its indivicual teaching 
and home lite for the boys. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, GREENFIELD. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A liberal education with good home influence 


Reference: JAS. C. PARKSONS, 

E._E. Harr, D.D. Principal 
TC 
IRLS’ COLLEGIATE SUnUUL, 
{179-481 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO, ith year begins 
Sept. 1%th. Prepares for college and gives ee 
courses of study. For Young Ladies aad Children. 
MISS R.S. RICK, A. M. ) Detnat 
Miss M. KE. Beepy, A.M. § Principals. 


avenport, 
IOWA. 


KEMPERHALL wn" 


A Boy's Boarding School. For Catalogue address 


HARVEY K. COLEMAN, A. M., Head Master. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


The Law Department of Lake 
Forest University. 
FACULTY: 
HON. JOSEPH M. BAILEY, LL. D. 
Justice of Supreme Court of J linois 
HON. THOMAS A. MORAN, LL. D. 
_ Justice of Appelate Court, First District ci 
lilinois, and others. 
Sessions are held each week-day evening in the 
Athenzum Building, 18-26 Van Buren Street. 


Undergraduate Course of two years. Post-Grad- 
uate Course of one year. 


Diplomas granted on two years’ attendance, 
admits to the bar of this state on motion. 

For further intormation address the secretary, 
ELMER k. BARRETT, LL. B 


isor to 1504 Unity BUILDING. 


WEINGART INSTITUTE. 
Select Day and Boarding School for Boys. 


22 and 24 East 9ist Street. 
Bet. Madison and Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Collegiate and Commercial Courses. Location 
and accommodations better than those of any simi. 
lar institution. Well equipped gymnasium and wel! 
assorted school library, special features. Refers 
to the Rev. Drs. Kohler, Gottheil, Kohut and Weiss, 
to Dr. H. Baar, to Jacob H. Schiff, Esq., and to 
Julius Katzenberg, Eso, Send for prospectus. 


le 


~ INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE! 


IN 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE, 


Wheeler & Wilson Mis. Co. 


Che Study Cable 


THE WITNESS TO IMMORTALITY IN LITERATURE, 
PHILOSOPHY AND Lire. By George A, Gordon, Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 


The temper of universal humanity finds 
utterance in this volume. The spiritual his- 
tory of mankind, viewed as an effect of the 
Divine Reality upon our consciousness, has 
given us a life which rejoices in universal 
good and out of the fulness of its own joy in 
The 
hope of immortality, belonging thus to the 


such a service predicts its own eternity. 


historic consciousness, has *‘something of the 
movement and tendency of natural forces.’’ 
(p. 13.) In expounding the historic revelation 
of this hope, Dr. Gordon has been limited by 
no theological formalism or narrowness. The 
significance of Athens in the world’s spirit- 
ual life is fully and finely valued; Plato’s 
thoughts ‘‘the inspirations of the spirit of 
truth’’ (p. 174). ‘The purpose of the book is 
to review the implications of human exper- 
ience as interpreted by the great leaders of 
the ages, not vainly hoping to forge an iron 
logic by their help, but persuading us by the 
example of their moral certainty to make the 
venture of faith with them. The author’s 
method is to review the literary interpreta-, 
tions of life; and literature, in his high appre- 
ciation of it as a homage paid to life by 
searching for its ‘‘unfathomable imports, is 
made to include the best that 
advanced as science or theology or philoso- 
phy. 
expositions, in an essayist’s rapid style, of the 
[febrew prophets, the poets, the philosophers, 
of Jesus and of Paul,—those whose vision 


most sustains a truly human and spiritual life. 


men have 


We have therefore fresh and eloquent 


The idea of immortality is thus given an in- 
herent and normal position among the faiths 
of human nature, so that, opening the soul to 
the highest gifts of ethical history, we receive 
this precious and inspiring belief. 

No one will question that this is a right 
and winsome method of persuasion, and Dr. 
Gordon’s vigor and plentitude and beauty of 
style offer the reader a literary enjoyment of 
a high order. A passage on page OI is, in- 
deed, a “purple patch’’ of rhetorical beauty. 
Nevertheless a certain mistiness comes over 
our author’s intention, for in the chapter on 
the philosophers he really deserts the spirit 
of literature. Here language is no longer 
thrown out at the object, as Arnold would 
say, and in rehearsing attempts at formal 
logical proof, he seems to lay on them a 
weight which he has in advance disclaimed. 
The formality of the arguments is relieved 
indeed by death-bed scenes and dyingspeeches 
of the philosophers, which may be impressive, 
if we can put away the suggestion of pulpit 
effectiveness. But the exposition is not very 
the absence of critical 
reserves, one queries why the author fails to 
urge a more than moral certainty for the 
belief. It is surely a carelessness of tone 
when Butler’s argument is represented as 
absolutely conclusive against mortality but 
only probable for immortality. Negative 
and positive are terms that are thus givena 
superstitious deference. 

In detail this engaging book is full of 
flaws. One would like to quarrel with the 
exegesis of the New Testament where such is 
given orimplied, but it is a long and baffling 
task to quarrel with the golden haze of 
mdoernity which liberal orthodoxy casts over 
the old text. By ‘‘life’? in 2 Tim. I. 10 
(**brought life and immortality to light’’) we 
are to understand the modern ethical organ- 
ism of civilized life. The treatment of I 
Cor. completely misses Paul’s point, 
which is not the soul’s immortality but the 
rising of the body. The Christ whose sig- 


searching and in 


XV. 


THE COMPLETE STENOGRAPHIC REPORT 


OF THE 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


First American Congress 


—OF— 


Liberal Religious Societies 


HELD IN CHICAGO, 


May 22, 23, 24 and 25, 1894, 


Price, - - 25 cents per copy, post free. 


Liberal Discount on orders for 50 and over, 
made known on application. 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St, CHICAGO. 


S. MUIR, FLORIST 


GREENHOUSES: 
A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS con- 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. stantly on hand. Floral Designs of every description. 


TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. PLANT DECORATION A SPECIALTY. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. 


The Crucifixion. Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint. 
The Jews and Jesus. A discourse,............-- 
Jesus, his Life and his Times............++.+.. 
The Doctrines Of JESUS......----cccccccecccens 


Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity. 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


nificance is nobly expounded is the Christ of 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 
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Publications of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


THE FAItH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL, by W. C. Gannett and 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones - ~ - Paper s5oc, Cloth, $1.00 

A Cuorus or Fairn, as heard in the Parliament of Relig- 
ions. A book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various religions, 
Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones . - Cloth, $1.25 

PRACTICAL PIETY - : - - - sa 


.30 
APPLIED RELIGION, 
A New Help for the Drunkard - . 10 
Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant - - .10 
Ill. No Sex in Crime - - - - - ,10 
IV. Not Institutions but Homes - - - .10 
THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. (First Series. ) 
I. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver ) t 
Il, Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry poh? 
Ill. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics - - os .° 
’ , . . et in 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia . . or 
V. Socrates; the Frophet of Reason - - ses 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity . pes 
VII. Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia - J docs 
Tue CAUSE OF THE TOILER - - - - .10 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE . . - - 10 
Ten Great NOVELS . - 10 
Unity Mission TRACTS, 
Jesus, the Secret of His Power - : - .05 
The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus : . .05 
The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy . : .05 
What is it to be a Christian - - . .05 
Unity SHort TRACTS. 
The Manliness of Christ . . - . .02 
A Mother's Cry - - .02 
De rE ssness, by W. C. G. and J. LI. I. - - .02 
By Mrs. S.C. Lu. Jones, (Unity Mission Tracts.) 
ee odecntien of Husband and Wife . . 05 
Co-education of Parent and Child - . 05 
The Western Unitarian Conference: Its Work and 
Mission - : - - - .05 
Ten YEARS OF CHURCH L. iFF; being the ‘‘Tenth Annual’’ 
(18¢3). of All Souls Church, Comietnng reports, ser- 
MOS, etc ~ - - 2 .25 
THe WoMmEN’S UPRISING A Study of the International 
Congress of Women - - - .10 
Unity, a weekly paper in the interest of Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character in Religion. Edited by Je kin 
Lloyd Jones, Per annum - $1,00 
All the above in package ready for mailing, in Paper - 3.50 
With ‘**The Faith that Makes Faithful,’’ and the ‘‘Chorus of 
Faith,”’ in Cloth - - . - 4.50 


A Year's Subscription to Unity, addition: il - - .50 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, 


A CHORUS OF FAITH 


AS HEARD IN 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Pastor of All-Souls Church, Chicago. 


A beautiful book, the handsomest volume the Parliament has 
produced. It shows the essential unity of all religious faith by set- 
ting forth the best and highest thoughts expressed by 


115 Representatives of the Various Religions of the World. 


FORTY PAGES are given to the Opening Addresses. 
THIRTY PAGES to the Farewells. 

The rest of the 167 extracts, varying from half a page to seven 
or eight pages (Dr. Hirsch’s) in length, which make up the book, are 
arranged under seven heads— 

Harmony of the Prophets. 
Unity in Ethics. 
The Soul. 


Holy Bibles. 
Brotherhood. 

The Thought of God. 
The Crowning Day. 


Each of these is preceded by an appropriate poetical extract 
The book 1s carefully indexed and contains several short appendices 
on topics connected with the Parliament 


Cloth, Gilt Top; 333 Pages; Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


NITY PUBLISHING Co. 


175 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO. 


, 
they stand, 
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the Fourth Gospel. But waiving the claims 
of Biblical criticism, we may find Dr. Gor- 
don’s discussion not intemperate. The 
persuasive charm, however, is suddenly sus- 
pended when the probing hope is urged to 
complete itself with the Christian fact of 
Christ’s resurrection. Mysteriously enough, 
by that fact ‘‘a law of revival as old as death 
is discovered and certified,’’ but the establish- 
ment of the fact is asorry piece of sophistry. 
But one is unwilling to dwell on these 
defects. The helpfulness of the book is not 
in its logic or in itsdetai!l butin the loose, 
free handling of life’s prophecies by a pulpit 
man of letters in a spirit of breadth and 
humanity. Weare not given cogent reason- 
ings buta sense of the vast spiritual issues of 
our being that seems to make a twilight for 
faith in the darkness beyond. yr. as <, 
THE SYMPATHY OF Gob (in **The Essex 
Hall Pulpit’’), by Rev. R. A. Armstrong; 
and FALLACIOUS IDEAS OF SIN AND SALVA- 
TION (in **Pages for Religious Inquiries’’), by 
Mr. Samuel Charlesworth, are good illustra- 
tions of the work which our friends, the Eng- 
lish Unitarians, are now doing to extend and 
popularize the rational religious life for which 
The method is not critical but 
positive; the spirit affirmative rather than con- 
troversial, Mr. Armstrong writes an earnest 
word to make God seem more near and dear; 
and Mr. a very whole- 
some and practical interpretation of Salvation. 


The series of brief popular tracts to which 


Charlesworth gives 


these pamphlets belong are worthy commen- 
dation. i. Ma Va 


The Magazines. 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD, that scholarly pub: 
lication for which we are under obligation to 
the University of Chicago, is,notwithstanding 
occasional weak and unscholarly articles, a 
thing for which the earnest student has_rea- 
sonto be thankful. The June number con- 
ains the sixth of President Harper’s Bible 
‘*The Sons of 
God and the Daughters of Men.”’ 

IN the Polttical Vuarterly for 


June, the article of greatest general historical! 


-_ 


lectures, that on Genesis VILI., 
Science 


interest is Prof. Jameson’s paper on the ori- 
gin of standing committees, in which he points 
out that the institution of standing commit- 
tees, often spoken of asa peculiarly American 
system of administration, really has its origin 
in the practice of the English Parliament, 
which subsequently abandoned the general 
system for that sfectal form of it, the cabi- 
net, which now plays the great part in Brit- 
ish administration; while in the southern 
colonial legislatures the system was preserved. 
The article on the Pacific Railroad Tele- 
graphsis timely and should be widely read. 
Chis number as a whole is more technical 
than usual. ‘*Giffen’s Case Against Bimet- 
is discussed by Messrs, Rowland 
and Charles B. Spohr; ‘*The Rail- 
way Gross Receipts Tax,” by Prof, F. J. 
Goodnow; the second number of ‘British 
Local Finance,’’ by Mr. G. H. Blunden. 
Prof. W. A. Dunning gives a record of the 
political events of the preceding quarter in 


thirty pages, and there are some forty pages 
of reviews. 


allism’”’ 
Llazard 


THE FoRuM for July is an excellent num- 
ber. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has a timely 
article on ‘*The Manly Virtues and Practical 
Politics;’’ President Hall and Mr. Thomas 
Davidson have articles on education, the lat- 
ter somewhat ‘‘top-lofty”’ and ignorantly con- 
temptuous of the culture-value of the natural 
sciences; Prof. Martha Foote Crow considers 
the viewsof ‘‘co-educated’’ parents on ‘‘co- 
education;’’ Mr. Coudert and Prof. McMas- 


ter discuss A.P.A.-ism; Frederic Harrison. 
writes of Carlyle’s Place in Literature; and| 


Applied Religion. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


|, A New Help for the Drunkard. 
A Study of the Keeley Cure, 


This is a practical talk on intemper- 
ance, its 1.esults and its possible cure. 


17 Tobacco. The Second Intoxicant, 


One gentleman writes: “Since read- 
ing your sermon on Tobacco I have stopped 


the use of the weed, although I have used it 
many years. 


Ill, No Sex in Crime. 


“The right word in the right place,” 


Bays w» WOMan. 


IV. Not Institutions, but Homes. 


This sermon answers the question 
“What shall we do with dependent ohildren?” 


Ten cents each. In lots of fifty or 
more at the rate of $5.00 per hundred, 
Address UNITY PUBLISHING 0OO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chieago, II, 


SICKNESS and ACCIDENTS MODERN METHons 


7 OF TREATMENT. 350 
pages, cloth, $1 00; leather, $1 75. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 175 Monroe-st., Chicago, 


HYPNOTISM ? NUTSHELLED. Greatest book 

out. Tells all about this won- 
derful subject. Whatever your views are on Hy- 
pnotism, you will find this book of great value. 
Published price, 50cents. Sent free, transportation 
prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subscription to 
Homes and Hearths, the elegant household 


monthly. Address HOMES AND HEARTHS 
PUBLISHING CO., New York, 


A t $20 per day at home. The work is easy, 

0 pleasant and adapted to both young 
and old of either sex. Any one can do the work, 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1500, Portland, Me. 


J. G GLINNIN, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


ELGIN DAIRY MILK and GREAM 


2735 INDIANA AVENUE, 
ONHICAGO. 


The Man Jesus 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Cloth, 12mo., pp. 256 $109 Ad 
dress the 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Two New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


—_O--- 


|. Death as a Friend. 


A study suggested by D. C. French’s group 
“The Angel of Death Staying the Hand 
of the Artist.” 


I]. The Selfishness of Grief 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


——— + 


Frank utterances on deli- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 


somewhat the gloom of 
death. 


PRICE 5 CENTS EACH, 


a ee eee 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO. 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


July 19. 1894. 


UNITY 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


‘Theo 


Jenness Miller Month 


A family journal devoted to phys- 
ical improvement and subjects 
of interest in the home. 


REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE HAS 
BEEN #1.00 A YEAR, 

But a recent reduction and special ar- 

rangement with the publishers enables 

us to offer this magazine and UNITY 

one year, tc NEW subscribers, for 


ONE L.JOLLAF*. 


Take advantage of your only oppor- 
tunity to obtain these two journals at 
this reduced rate! If you are already 
UNITY, invite your 
friends to accept this offer, or obtain 
anew UNITY subscription for us and 
have the Jenness Miller Monthly sent 
either to your own address or that of 
the new subscriber. Address the 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


a subscriber to 


Prize story Books 


which combine, in a high degree. pure senti- 
ment with pleasing incidents and descrip- 
tions, and are sure to entertain and improve 
the juvenile reader. 


Watchwords for Little Soldiers; 


Or, Stories on Bible Texts. By Sarah Ha- 
ven Foster. 


Little Splendid’s Vacation. 
By Clara W. T. Fry. 


Forest Mills; 
A Peep at Child-Life from Within. 
Louise M. Thurston. 


Father Gabrielle’s Fairy. 
By Mary C. Peckham. 


Stories for Eva. 
By Anna E. Appleton. 


Faithful to the Light. 
By Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 
Any of the above will be promptly mailed 


postpaid, upon receipt of 80 cents per copy. 
Address 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


By 


The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of ‘‘Jesus Brought Back,” ‘‘Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Etc. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
® New Bible; and what they want to know, and 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, is 
this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and what new and 
wiser uses of it are made possible and neces- 
8ary by these discoveries ? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
ITT. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
of presentation.—Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


He has been very successful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
oe worth of what criticism leaves un- 

oO erary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.—The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


there are articles on the public health, money, 
and the stage, by Dr. Billings, Mr 
and Mr, De Cordova, respectively. 


Harter, 
Mr. Har- 
ter’s paper seems to us blind to the standard 
aspect of the question. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for July, be- 


sides its 


literary articles, contains two 
on public administration—‘t The Mayor 
and the City,” by Mr. Harvey N. 


Shepard, and **Monetary Reform in Santo 
Domingo,” by Prof. Laughlin, of the Uni 
versity of Chicago, who, with other experts, 
went to Santo Domingo a few months ago to 
The 


perfect one,—a 


devise for them a monetary system. 


plan seems an unusually 
gold basis, the silver dollar being kept in cir- 
‘‘token”’ 
coin, redeemable in gold,— and the import 
We 
hope the Aéd/antic will have another article 


culation as the actual medium, asa 
ant thing is to see how it will work. 


on the subject a year or more from now. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW for July 
contains a suggestive paper by Superintend- 
syrnes, of the New York Police De 
partment, on ‘*How to Protect a City from 
Crime,’’ and a word on ‘*How to make West 
Useful,’’ Mitchell, 
which may arouse educational interest in the 
possibilities of our National Military School. 
It the installment of a 
‘*Defence of Harriet Shelley,’’ by Mark 


Twain,—very brigh.'y written, of course. 


ent 


Point more by Capt. 


also contains first 


THE NON-SECTARIAN for July contains a 
suggestive symposium on Sunday-schools, 
contributed to by Messrs. Dillingham, Johon- 
not, Hoffman and Duncan; an admirably 
written ‘‘Intellectual Experience,’’ by Dr. 
Crowe; anda helpful paper on ‘tA Church 
of the People,’’ by W. Sprague; 
besides echoes from the Congress and edi- 


torial and other notes. 


Rev. L. 


Bis.ia for July hasa very interesting, and 
to the uninitiated a very plausible, introduc- 
tion to ‘*The Great Inscription of Una,”’ in 
which the author, Dr, Isaac Story, seeks to 
show that Una’s patron, Pepi-Meri-Ra, was 
the king of Egypt at the time of the Jewish 
exodus; and that the Biblical account finds 
most perfect confirmation in what is written 
between the lines of Una’s inscription. The 
same number of Aid/ia contains an account 
of Prof. Petrie’s excavations at Koptos, which 
seem to be important from an 
point of view. 


historical 


THE July number of Zhe American Four- 
nal of Politics, now the organ of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Civics, contains articles on 
‘*The Boston Municipal League,” ‘*A Patri- 
otic Pulpit,’’ ‘‘Christianity in our National 
Life,’’ ‘*A New Ireland in America: a Reply 
to Lord Salisbury,” ‘*American Institute of 
Civics,” **The Movement for Good City Gov- 


ernment,’’ ‘*The Lawyer from a Moral Stand- 


point,’? and **The Panic and the Silver 
Movement,’’ together with a dozen anda 


half pages of notes and comments. 


A STRIKING and important piece of expert 
writing will be found in Dr. Albert Shaw’s 
paper in the July Century, ‘*‘What German 
Cities Do for their Citizens.” In this ‘‘Study 
of Municipal House-keeping’’ Dr. Shaw con- 
tributes to the current discussion of the gov- 
ernment of cities a large number of facts 
which are the result of close personal investi- 
gation. Among the topics treated are: publie 
works in German cities; the modernizing of 
Berlin, its water supply and drainage; its 
thirty square miles of sewage-farms; Ham- 
burg’s new system of filtered water; re- 
formed water and drainage at Breslau and 
Munich; street-cleaning in Germany; success 
of municipal gas-works; public control of 
electrical plants; the housing question and 
the Berlin death-rate; one-room households 


in various German cities; municipal measures 
against epidemics; abattoirs; market-halls, 
and food inspection; a medel system of poor- 
relief; the municipality as the people’s banker 


and pawnbroker,”’ etc. 


' 
Tiic T.cwesé books. | 
All books sent to Unity -or review will be| 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, aaa 
ill that seem to be of special interest to the readers | 
of Unity will receive further notice. Any book | 
mentioned, except foreign ones, may be obtained | 
by our readers from Unity Publishing Co., 175) 
Dearborn St., Chicago, by forwarding price named 
below. 


SONG Books published by Meyer A 
jrother, Chicago, IIL: Honky OUT OF 
THE Rocks (single copy, 35 cents; doz., 
$3.00; hundred, $30); LirrLe BRANCHES 


(single copy, 15 cents; doz., $1.35; hundred, 
$10,00); SERMONS IN SONG (single copy, 15 
cents: doz., $1.80: hundred, $10.00). 


LABOR’S FORGLEAMS. A Poem. By Zoa 
Topsis, Published by R, Fletcher Gray, M. 
1)., 1214 Missouri Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Paper, 16 mo, pp, 18; Io cents a copy; 4 for 
25 cents. 


‘COMMON SENSE”? APPLIED TO WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. By M. Putnam-Jacobi. 
York and London: G, P. Putnain’s 
Cloth, S vo, pp. 230; 51,00. 


New 
Sons. 


AMERICAN LIBERTY. Patriotic Addresses, 
By Rev. W. D. Simonds _ For sale by E. R. 
Smith and J. T. Geddes & Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Paper, 12 mo, pp. 216; 50 cents. 

—> + 

THE library of the late M, Renan is thus 
described by Mr. Theodore Stanton: ‘The 
whole library contains about ten thousand vol- 
umes, some three or four thousand of which 
are devoted to Biblical and Oriental subjects, 
and were the toolsused by Renan in the pro- 
duction of his principal works. This portion 
of the collection is peculiarly valuable because 
only a scholar like Renan could have brought 


ittogether. Again, several of the volumes 


are out of print, while there are many pam- 
phlets of great rarity, presentation copies 
printed for private circulation among univer- 
sity professors and treating some special rec- 
ondite subject. This part of the library, which 
at Kenan’s special request will not be broken 
up, but be sold to a single purchaser, is com- 
plete in itself and would be found exceed- 
ingly useful by all students of the Oriental 
languages or religious exegesis in its largest 
sense.’’ 

a> - 0 
STATE OF OHIO, CiTy OF TOLEDO, 

Lucas COUNTY. 

FRANK J]. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHE- 
NEY & Co., doing business in the City of 
Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by the 
use of HALL’S CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J]. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 


presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 
1886. 


SEAL. A. W. GLEASON, 


Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
BB Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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THE Municipal Finance Committee of 
Mentz on the Rhine voted in favor of the 
monument to Heinrich Heine, which was re- 
jected by Dusseldorf, Heine’s birthplace, and 
proposed that it be placed on one of the chief 
squares. But the haters of Jews and atheists 
formed too strong an opposition when com- 
bined against the project. The faculty of the 
university gave the deciding impulse when it 
too objected on the ground of Heine’s lack of 
patriotism shown in deserting Germany for 
France, openly preferring the French to the 
Germans, and attacking the latter with ter- 


Received 


Highest Awards 


AT THE 


World’s Fair 


OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS <= 
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THE GRAND RAPIDS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAP/IOS MICA. = 
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Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im. 
proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 
finely tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
fam and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 


S Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylia- 
~ der Shuttle, Self.Setting Needle and a complete 
) set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 


80 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now {n use, World’s Fair Meda) awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 

Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
FREE catalogue, testimonials'and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our Heredity from God 
LEGTURES ON EVOLUTION 


By E. P. POWELL. 


—- 0-— — 


‘“This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedf- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself. may find satisfaction in that rev- 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.”’ 


Price, $1.75. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


One Upward Look Each 
Day. 


POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
$12, AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 

A buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
Syable for either sex, made of best ma- 
terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
ijusted and tully warrant Write to-day for our 
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rific lampoons like ‘*Atta Troll.’’ His admir- 


lers now call Dusseldorf Du-Esel-Dorf (**You 


large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc. 
free. OXFORD MEG. CO. 
38388 Wabash Avenue, CHICaGO, ILL. 


July 19, 1894. 


BAKING POWDER AWARDS. 


(Data from the latest Official U. S. Gov't Report on Baking 
Powders, Dep't of Agriculture, Bulletin 13, page 599. From 
fests made by the Chief of the Chemical Division, who acted 
as Judge of Awards at the World's Columbian Exposition.) 


Roya is placed first of the cream of tartar 
powders; actual strength, 160.6 cubic inches of 
leavening gas per ounce of powder. 

Every other powder tested exhibited a much 
lower strength than the Royat, the average 
being 33 per cent. less. 

Every other powder likewise showed the 
presence of alum, lime or sulphuric acid. 


Royal Baking Powder has been found by every examina- 
tion—official or competitive—to be the highest of ALL in 
leavening power, aa of absolute purity and wholesomeness. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 


—— 
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Buy Direct from the Factory 


and save agents’ and canvass- 
ers’ commissions, Hereafter 
we shall sell the Majestic di- 
rect to the consumer at factory 
cost. The Majestic is recog- 
* nized as the best machine for 
family use, and has always 
=o been sold by our agents for 
$60. For a limited time we 
. Shall sell it for $22 and furnish 
all attachments free of charge. 
Shipped on approval 
where. Send for a sample of ite work and catalogue. 


any- 


FREE Columbian half dollar every pur-— 


chase next sixty days. 
THE TILTON MFG. CO., 275 Wabash Av., Chicago. Ill. 


Ass of a Village’), and are momentarily ex- 
pecting to see the French erect a monument 
tohim, Inthe Yournal des Dedats a writer 
suggests that the French would be only too 


~ THE BIBLE: 


ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER, 


—AND— 


Its Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference side of religion so frequently misunderstood 
’ 


with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author's ‘‘What 
is the Bible?’’ published in 1878, butit ‘tis a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.’ 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar- 


ship relating to the Bible. 
Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


glad to have such a poet to honor, and place 
on the pedestal: ‘*To the memory of Hein- 
rich Heine, who was rejected by the Ger- 


-mans.’”’ 


See atin 


Religion is for Man, 


Dr. Hirsch, in common with the ancient 


_prophets and with all the recognized modern 
exponents of Judaism, holds that religion is 
essentially the feeling entertained towarc 
‘that Infinite Being of whom all things are the 
manifestation, and whom we worship as the 
‘Creator and Ruler of the universe and the 
Father of all creatures, 


| There was, however, no need of stating 
i'this universally accepted belief, while it was 
very essential to lay stress upon the practical 


but so to influence man by religion as to make 
his life truly divine, and to inspire him, by 
every thought, word and deed, more fully to 
manifest his likeness to God.—Dr. MAx 
LANDSBERG in 7idings. 
——-.- 
Unfortunate People 


who do not live near the leading dairy re- 
gions, can now use products of such dairies 
owing to the perfect preservation of milk in 
all its mother purity, as accomplished in Bor- 
den’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. 


a 
Arbitration in Industrial 
putes. 


Dis- 


Mr. Gompers was asked to express himself: 
as to arbitration in industrial disputes, and 
especially as to the possibility of some form 
of compulsory arbitration. He replied that 
he was most assuredly in favor of arbitration. 
‘‘As for how. 


‘compulsory arbitration’ 


_by men of all denominations, although it was 
taught in plain words by the ancient Hebrew 
prophets, approved of by Jesus, and has re- 
mained the essential teaching of Judaism to 
the present day, and is proclaimed by us as 
‘the platform on which, we hope, one day all 
men will meetin brotherly friendship regard- 
less of their differences in creed and ritual. 


This is the principle that religion is not made 
for God, but for man; that to God, the Cre- 
jator and Father of mankind, we may offer 
mons because what we have is His; that 
the service of God is neither sacrifice nor 


A $1 Magazine for 30c. 


= who might 
subscribe, and we will send you Tue St. Louis 
The price of the magazine 
Address 


2819 OLIVE ST. 
ST. LOUIS,MO. 


Send 30 cents and names of 6 pe 


MAGAZINE a full year. 
is $1 a year. A sample copy for 6 cents. 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, 
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prayer, but duty, love and righteousness. 


‘‘man for man.” 


Such is to be the fruit of religion, by which 
alone its true value can be known, such the 
meaning of the definition that religion is 
Not to eliminate the di- 
vine element is the tendency of this teaching, 


he 
seem to me antithetical. 


‘*the 
Arbitration always 


ever,’’ continued, two words 


‘involves a compromise. The conditions un- 
der which it usually comes about are those 
‘which have led each of the parties in dispute 
somewhat to fear and somewhat to respect 
the other. ‘The employing interest is usually 
the stronger. But when, through careful 


organization, the employees attain a position 
the representatives of capital, it becomes pos- 
secure a reference of disputes for the desired 
settlement by arbitration. 
by which legal compulsion to arbitrate could 


is usually the weaker. 


the progress of organized labor, 


which commands the respectful attention of 
sible to confer together successfully and to 
I see no means 
be made really beneficial to the party that 
It would be an instru- 


mentality that might react dangerously against 
The labor 


slender means at its command to indulge in 
dubious experiments. The weapons that it 
now uses have been tested by long experi- 
ence, and their use is understood and also 
their limitations. — Fyrom ‘*A TJZalk with Mr. 
Gompers,”’ July Review of Reviews. 
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Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Re- 
ligious Societies in Chicago. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
cate the special fellowship with which the 
societies have been identified; but for all local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in importance, when 
used to differentiate the one from th other, 
[he pastors and societies named below have 
a growing sense of community of work and 
interest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the 
ennobling of our city, our country and the 
world, 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 
Music: Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
streets, David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 
80 Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 
CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. RK. A. White, 
Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister, 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5. Moses, 
Minister. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street. near State. Hi. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John S. Cantwell, Min- 
ister, 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2iIst street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister, 

St. PAuL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. <A. J, Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN 
Monroe and Laflin streets. 
Minister, 


Unity CHuRCH (Unitarian), corner & 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union Park. Jo 
seph Stolz, Minister. 
rt} pe 
AT ALL SouLs CHURCH Dr. W, F. Waugh 
will speak atr1r A. M. on ‘*The Gnostic Ele- 
ment in the Christian Church.” 
$$$ _—ai>--6 = 


Fora Sleep Inducer 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate.. 

Dr. J. E. Lockr1IpGE, Indianapolis, Ind., 
says: “From my experience I would say 
that as anerve restorer in cases of exhaustion 
from any cause, and as a hypnotic and indu- 
cer of sleep, it is of the greatest value.’’ 

rr 0 
Des Plaines Camp Meeting. 

The North-Western Line will sell excur- 
sion tickets to Des Plaines, Ill., and return at 
greatly reduced rates, from July 18 to 31— 
good for return passage until August 1, 1894, 
inclusive. For tickets and full information 
apply to Agents Chicago & North-Westerp 


CHURCH, corner of 
J. Vila Blake, 


movement has too much at stake and has too 


R’y. 


